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R. J. TO M. ALLINSON. 


Philadelphia, 2d mo., 1808. 


Dear Mary,—Thy sisterly communication of 
14th inst. is very acceptable, though to hear of 
thy dear mother’s continued indisposition calls 
forth my renewed sympathy, but we may hope 
that as warm weather advances, like Thomas Ell- 
wood’s Winter Tree, she “ will bud again and 
shoot.” Ihave been mostly kept at home this 
winter by the succession of damp weather, which 
was always unfriendly to my constitution, but 
particularly so since the painful debilitated state 
of my limbs, which are not sufficiently restored 
to be trusted any great length from Brook’s court. 
Yet I am, I hope, humbly thankful that I have 
been mostly free from those rheumatic affections, 
and a desire is mostly cherished, that I may re- 
ceive the present dispensation from our merciful 
Father, with due submission, and become more 
wae of His blessed care and protection, who 
hath done for and to me great things, and who 
knows best how to deal with me, a poor creature, 
for my good, both here and forever. I am sorry 
to hear that my dear fellow pilgrims, G. and S. D., 
are suffering under bodily infirmities. I feel them 
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often near to my best life, and rejoice in believing 
that the Ancient of Days will not leave them. 

By a late letter from M R , I learn 
that my venerable friend, Sarah Barney of Nan- 
tucket, has closed her well spent life. She took 
sisterly notice of me, a poor stripling, half a cen- 
tury ago, and has been inflexible in her friendship 
ever since. I have loved her spirit, and her great 
example, and wish to follow it. * * * * * 


PYornes 


In the first month of the year 1809, died her 
valued friend John Teas—an upright man—a 
self-sacrificing philanthropist, and a sincere friend. 
In the yellow fever, during successive years, he 
performed those painful and hazardous services to 
humanity which are likely to be owned as done 
unio Him by the great Example, who “ went 
about doing good.” On various occasions he 
aided R. Jones in carrying out her schemes of 
benevolence. Although the state of her health 
at the time scarcely warranted the effort, she 
went to the funeral, and was largely drawn forth 
in testimony, opening with the text, ‘Speak ye 
comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that 
her warfare is accomplished,” &«.—directing the 
discourse principally to his widow, and affecting 
most of the company to tears. 

In a letter to Wm. Rotch, 4th mo. 22d, 1811, 
after noting a confinement to her house from 
indisposition for near six months, she says, “ and 
yet, to the praise of our ever adorable Helper, 
who hath hitherto sustained and upheld, I am at 
times enabled to sct up my Ebenezer. Our 
Yearly Meeting ended on 7th day last. I have 
been enabled to attend all the sittings except four, 
and may say it was throughout a solemn 
and yery large meeting. We had the company 
of dear Susanna Horne, and of Ann Jessup from 
Carolina—and several from neighbouring Yearly 
Meetings. The two named are going to that of 
New York. Among those who were able to 
attend, thou wilt be pleased to hear of G. Dillwyn, 
S. Smith, Benj. White, Thos. Scattergood, John 
Hoskins, (now in his 84th year,) Rebecca Wright, 
Leonard and Jane Snowdon, Sally Cresson, Ann 
Mifflin, &e., who nobly showed themselves alive 
in the best cause. Also, Jacob Lindley, who 
has buried his wife Ruth Anna. M. Pleasants 
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was out generally, and bears up admirably. My , of the righteous, and my latter end be as sien 
dear friend Catharine Howell, in her 74th year, 


and as happy as hers. Yes, my dear, | wy!) 
after a long illness, was a few months since | know some of her hidden conflicts, and that}; 
released from all sorrow and pain. Sarah Har- | soul’s enemy sorely and frequently assailed her 
rison is yet with us, struggling under infirmities | But even then, her head was covered in the day 
and manifold trials, yet often favored to tell of 


of battle, and for an helmet, the hope of saly;. 
the Lord’s goodness. James Simpson, near three | tion was her and my secret rejoicing. Oh, he; 
weeks ago, after a short -illness, made a peaceful | love to the blessed cause, and to poor me, wa; 
and happy close; fully resigned, and quite sensi- wonderful, surpassing all temporal enjoyment -— 
ble, telling those around him, “I am going.” 


yea, we were knit as Jonathan and Dayid—anj 
Lying down with his clothes on, and requesting to | now that a final separation has taken place, and 
be turned on the other side, he said, “it is done,” |she happily removed from “the noise of 
and ceased breathing. His remains were interred | archers,” where death is swallowed up in life, 
at Frankford, amidst a large company of Friends | and hope in everlasting enjoyment, my soul wor 
and others. I could not but desire, ‘Let me die | ships in reverent thankfulness, and craves, for 
the death of the righteous,” Xe. 


myself and for thee and thy dear brother, that 
“'T, Scattergood mentioned at our Monthly | walking humbly by the same rule, and minding 
Meeting yesterday his prospect of attending the |the same thing, we may approve ourselves as 
Yearly Meetings at New York and Rhode Island. | followers together of the same Lord, who hath 
Susanna Horne and Mary Allinson are bound the | led captivity captive, and given the like precious 
same way, hayjng Caleb Shreeve, a valuable | gifts, even to the rebellious. ; 
Friend of our meeting for their charioteer. How| My spirit, whilst my pen is in motion, salutes 
I should rejoice to spend a little time among you | thee. I am truly glad to hear of thy dedication 
at New Bedford—but as that is not to be expected | to the service of the Most High, and I wish the 
by me again, you must let me love you, as I do | safely and wisely to move in faithfulness to every 
sincerely, and ask for the consolation of continued | divine requisition, now in the time acceptable, 
remembrance in your seasons of favour.” that when reduced, as I at present am, (being 
““T have received an account,” she notes, “of 
the peaceful and happy close of my truly dear 


nearly helpless and mostly confined to my cham. 
friend, and companion in gospel labour in Eng- 
land, Christiana Hustler; who, after a long ill- 


ber,) thou mayest look back with humble con- 
fidence to the voice of blessed acquittal, “ Let her 

ness, in the 80th year of her age, died at her 

country seat at Undercliffe, Yorkshire, the 27th 


alone, she hath done what she could,”—which 
is sometimes, in boundless mercy, vouchsafed 
even to me. 
of 6th mo., 1811. Andonthe 14th of 8th mo. 
dear James Allinson died at his mother’s house 
in Burlington, aged 33 years, leaving a precious 


I am now in my 74th year, and so stiff and 
enfeebled, that I get out but seldom, and only to 
wife and three children to lament their irrepara- 
ble loss—whom may the Lord sustain !’’ 


our North Meeting, with the help of an arm and 
No notes or letters bearing date in 1812 have 


my staff; yet in the humbling dealings of my 

blessed Master with me, I am provided with the 

comfort of my dear Bernice Allinson, who thou 

been found. It appears that she attended at least | mayest remember married a precious young man 

a portion of the Yearly Meeting in the 4th about seven years ago. ‘ They were happy in each 

month, and participated in its exercises, although other. They settled in New York, but after 

in a very enfeebled state. We are informed that | some years removed to this city. He has by his 

in one of its sittings she was eminently favoured, | death left her a widow indeed. Finding my 

drawing a comparison between the state of the | powers giving way, this dear child has taken a 
Church Militant and that of the Church Triumph- 
ant, expressing her belief that it was designed that 
there should be a travelling towards a nearer 


neat house adjoining the one I live in, and a door 
communicating between our chambers, she has 
approximation to the latter whilst in this mili- 
tant state. 



































become my care-taker. 

Thou may’st have heard of the sudden and 
peaceful end of our dear friend Rebecca Wright, 
ins her 75th year, who, after attending our 
Yearly Meeting, got home, and in a few days we 
received an invitation to her burial. She was 
an ornament and great example in society. In 
the last month, Phebe, wife of our honourable 
friend James Pemberton, departed this life. And 
dear Sarah Harrison, after struggling with much 
bodily weakness, and heavy, very heavy trials of 
various kinds, was happily removed a few weeks 
since. These, with the peaceful close of dear 
John Pemberton’s widow, and the death of seve- 
ral young and promising plants about the same 
time, together with my debility and varied exer 


Philadelphia, 1st day of the year 1813. 

My endeared friend and sister Sarah Hustler : 
—I have been so long thy debtor that I hardly 
know how to begin the exeuse which is necessary 
for omitting to answer thy letter of the 23d of 
Sth month last, and one from dear Martha Routh, 
both announcing the peaceful and favoured end of 
thy honourable and precious mother, my truly 
near and dear companion, which deeply afflicted 
me, being at the time weak and low both in body 
and mind. Yet after nature was a little relieved, 
my soul craved that I might also die the death 
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cae to see any of them or their families ; but 
remained, a silent and secret mourner, in my 
own chamber, where I now sit thus conversing 
with thee. ne 2 “ 

12th. I can give thee the pleasing information 
of dear Susanna Horne’s safe return from a long, 
trying journey to the westward—having had, 
throughout, for her steady companion, Mary 
Allinson of Burlington, a friend in the station of 
an Elder, and to whom S. Horne seems as nearly 
united as I was to my beloved C. Hustler. Su- 
sanna and Mary, with T. Scattergood, with 
whom they quarter, Samuel Emlen, Xc., spent 
last sixth day with me in my chamber, and this 
day started on a visit to Bucks Quarter. They 
look bravely, but I told S. Horne that her work 
not being done here, I don’t yet see any opening 
for her return to her native land. Her services 
and example are truly satisfactory to us all. I 
hear that dear Stephen Grellet is in like manner 
beloved amongst you; and by a letter to his 
valuable wife, he was at and in the neighborhood 
of Undereliffe; so thou must have been gratified, 
and [ also am in hearing of it, for he is a brother 
beloved by me for the Work’s sake. If thou 
hast opportunity, present him with the expression 
of my love. 

To dear M. Routh and to dear A. Alexander 
I wish thee to give the perusal of this letter, 
which must serve them as a proof of my sincere 
and undiminished love, and that I retain my wish 
to hear often from them ; for indeed, nothing but 
ability of sight is wanting, to them and thyself, 
often. To will is present, but how to perform 
I find not. 

14th. I was so dim when I wrote the above, 
that I almost despaired ever finishing this letter ; 
but I am not easy without making another at- 
tempt. If I fail finally, I hope my dear B. will 
send it to thee. Dear Samuel Smith sends his 
love. He, by a late division of our large Monthly 
Meeting, is likely to become a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, which is pain- 
ful to us both, as we have always been fellow 
helpers together in the Meeting for the Northern 
district for upwards of three score years, and are 
still in the unbroken bonds of the Gospel. And 
though all the three meetings have been much 
stripped of valuable members, the multitude that 
do attend, (and a large number of other profes- 
sors,) especially on first day mornings, have in- 
duced Friends of the Middle Meeting to build 
another house to the westward, which is nearly 
finished. And materials are collecting for one to 
the northward. So that, like London, we shall 
abound in houses, whether they are all filled 
or not. 

Although it is a low time in general, yet, in 
acknowl ent of the goodness and mercy of 
the bl Shepherd of Israel, I may say, that a 
hopeful succession of true burden bearers is 
coming forward, and a living hope is raised that 
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have sunk me so low, that I was not able | the standard of Truth and Righteousness will be 


supported, and the day approaching, spoken of by 
the prophet, when many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge in divine things be increased. So be 
it, saith my soul. 

Dear G. and S. Dillwyn still reside at Bur- 
lington. G. is especially strong in the exercises 
of his gift, and as skilful a workman as ever. 

* * * * * 

20th. By a letter from S. Horne, she expects 
to finish her visit in Bucks Quarter so as to be in 
this city next week, when I apprehend she, with 
T. Scattergood, will mention their prospect of a 
visit to the families of Pine street Monthly Meet- 
ing. In which case they will then have visited 
all the families in this city, and very acceptably, 
as indeed their gospel labours have been, here 
and elsewhere in our land. Our friends M. Swett, 
Charity Cook, Ann Jessup, Benjamin White, 
Henry Hull, William Jackson, Richard Jordan, 
and Mahetabel Jenkins, who have laboured 
amongst you, are all living, though some are 
growing infirm, and especially dear Nicholas 
Waln and Phebe Speakman, who are evidently 
breaking down—but none more so than thy sin- 
cerely attached and aged sister in the fellowship of 
the Gospel of peace and salvation. R. J. 

(To be continued.) 





OPINIONS AND PRACTICE OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANS, FOR THE FIRST THREE CEN- 
TURIES, IN RELATION TO WAR. 

(Continued from page 557.) 

Ignatius, the contemporary of Polycarp, has 
left us similar evidence of the peaceful construe- 
tion placed on the Gospel. “Ye do also pray 
without ceasing for all men ; for there is hope of 
repentance in them that they may attain unto 
God. Let them therefore at least be instructed 
by your works, if they will be no other way. Be 
ye mild at their anger ; humble at their boasting ; 
to their blasphemies return your prayers ; to their 
error your firmness in faith ; when they are cruel 
be ye gentle; not endeavouring to imitate their 
ways. Let us be their brethren in all kindness 
and moderation ; but let us be followers of the 
Lord ; for who was ever more unjustly used, more 
destitute, more despised?” “Nothing is better 
than peace, by which all war, both spiritual and 
earthly, is abolished.” ‘The beginning is faith ; 
the end charity.” ‘Where there is division 
and wrath, God dwelleth not.” “ Bear with all 
men, even as the Lord with thee ; support all in 
love. Bear the infirmities of all, as a perfect 
combatant ; where the labour is great, the gain is 
so too.” 

Justin Martyr, (A. D. 140,) came twenty years 
after Polyearp, and here full proof opens on our 
view. He quotes the prophecy in Isaiah, that 
men should turn their swords into ploughshares, 
which he believed then to be in the act of fulfil- 
ment, the ground of his belief being the eir- 
cumstance of all Christians refusing to fight. 
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“That this prophecy is fulfilled,” he says, “ you 
have good reason to believe; for we who were 
once slayers of one another, (engaged in warfare, ) 
do not now fight against our enemies.” He also 
makes a distinction between soldiers and Chris- 
tians, points out the duty of Christians to love 
their foes, and styles the devil, the father of all 
war. The Jews despised all not of their own race, 
and the Gentiles had considered the Jews as haters 
of mankind, and hostile to all nations. Alluding 
to this unhappy state of things, and the change 
effected by the doctrines of Jesus, he observes : 
“ We who once hated each other, and delighted in 
mutual quarrels, and slaughter, and according 
to custom refused to sit at the same table with 
those who were not of our own tribe and party, 
now, since the appearance of Christ in the world, 
live familiarly with them ; pray for our enemies ; 
and endeavour to persuade them who hate us un- 
justly, to order their lives according to the excel- 
lent precepts of Christ, that so they may have 
good hope to obtain the same rewards with us 
from the great Lord and Judge of all things.” 
“ We pray for you (the Jews,) that Christ would 
have mercy upon you, for he has taught us fo 
pray for our enemics, to love them and be merciful 
to them. ‘Che Christians obey the laws that are 
made, and, by the exactness of their lives, go be- 
yond that accuracy which the law requires of 
them. They love all men, though all men study 
to afflict and persecute them.” 

Tatian, the disciple of Justin, speaks in the 
same terms of war. 

Irenzeus, (A. D. 180,) in his youth had been 
a disciple of Polycarp; and he also affirms, that 
the famous prophecy relating to peace was accom- 
plished in his time ; “ for the Christians,” he says, 
“have changed their swords and lances into in- 
struments of peace, and they now know not how 
to fight, but being smitten on one cheek, turn the 
other likewise.” 

Athenagoras, Theophilus, and others, who 
flourished about this period, make the “love of 
their enemies,” which distinguished the Christian 
character, “a proof of the divinity of their reli- 
gion :” and state, that Christians abstained from 
returning a blow, and would not even go to law 
with those who injured them. 

Clement, of Alexandria, who followed Irenzeus 
at the distance of only sixteen years, gives to 
Christians the appellation of “ peaceable,” thus 
distinguishing them from others of the world; 
and says expressly, that the * peaceable,” or Chris- 
tians, so far from engaging in war, had neither 
weapon, nor sign of violence among them, and 
that they never used sword or bow, meaning by 
these, the instruments of war. His opinion was 
decisive against warfare. 

Tertullian, (A. D. 200,) believed the prophecy 
to be fulfilled. “ You must confess that it has 
been accomplished, as fur as the practice of every 
individual 1s concerned, to whom it is applicable.” 
“ At this time,” he says, “no Christian soldiers 





are to be found in the armies; and had yo 
religion forbidden them to have recourse to arms 

they are sufficiently numerous to defend themselyo. 
against persecution; but, said they, though ye 
walk in the flesh, we do not war according to t)p 
flesh, for the weapons of our warfare are not cx; 
nal.” Though the soldiers came to John,” }y 

proceeds, “and received a certain form to be 
observed; and though the centurion believed, yet 
Jesus Christ, by disarming Peter, disarmed eve ry 
soldier afterwards, for custom never sanctions ay 
unlawful act.” ‘Can a soldier’s life be lawful. 
when Christ has pronounced, that he who lives by 
the sword, shall perish by the sword?’ (Can one 
who professes the peaceable doctrines of the gos- 
pel, be a soldier, when it is his duty not even to 
go to law? And shall he, who is not to revenge 
his own wrongs, be instrumental in bringing 
others into chains, imprisonment, torment, death?” 
In one of his discourses he observes, “ We piously 
educate and train up orphans, and relieve the 
necessities of the indigent, and render no man evil 
forevil. This is the proper goodness and excel- 
lency of Christianity, it being common to all men 
to love their friends, but peculiar only to Chris- 
tians to love their enemies.” So strongly knit 
were the ties of brotherhood among these excel- 
lent men, that he says it was the exclamation of 
heathens :—“ See how these Christians love one 
another!” But Tertullian lived long enough to 
behold the approach of a different spirit among 
his fellow Christians. 

We have now come to the end of the second 
century after the death of our Lord: we hav 
seen that to this period all war was considered 
unlawful by his followers; and it appears that 
there was not a single Christian to be found in 
the Roman army. 

During the period between 170 and 195, Cas- 
sius had rebelled against the Emperor Verus; and 
Claudius Albinus in one part of the world, and 
Pescennius Niger in another, had rebelled against 
the Emperor Severus. Suspicion as usual fell 
upon the Christians as being concerned in these 
proceedings ; but Tertullian, in his discourse to 
Seapula, says, that “this accusation was totally 
groundless.” —“ You defamed us Christians,” 
he says, “by charging us with having been 
guilty of treason to our emperors; but not a 
Christian could be found in any of the rebel 
armies, whether commanded by Cassius, Albinus, 
or Niger.” This is important, for Cassius was 
master of all Syria, with its four legions; Niger, 
of the Asiatic and Egyptian legions ; and Albinus, 
of those in Britain, which legions together con- 
tained between a third and a half of the standing 
legions of Rome; and the circumstance of no 
Christian being in them, is the more remarkable, 
because, according to the same Tertullian, Chris- 
tianity had then spread over almost the whole of 
the known world. Pz 

In the first two centuries Christianity was in 1's 
purest and brightest condition, for proof of which 
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assertion we need only turn to the early writers 
flourishing at that period. According to these 
authorities they were then frugal, temperate, and 
moderate in all things: they were punctual to 
every word and engagement; and such lovers of 
truth, that, on being asked if they were Christians, 
they never denied it, though death might be the 
consequence. They loved each other as fellow 
Christians, and all men as brethren. They were 
kind, courteous, and charitable in the highest 
degree, abstained from all manner of violence, 
and prayed for those who persecuted them. They 
made no sacrifice of their conscience, and never 
refused to die for their religion. 

In the third century, however, on which we are 
about to enter, this purity of conduct began to 
receive blemishes and stains of a lamentable 
character. Certain Christian casuists, of whom 
Tertullian speaks, had so far degenerated from the 
principles of their predecessors, as to believe, that 
many of the heathen customs might be complied 
with, though strictly prohibited by the church; 
in fact, that they might go any length without the 
just imputation of idolatry, provided they did not 
sacrifice to the pagan gods, or become heathen 
priests. To the ease which Christians enjoyed 
from the death of Verus, to the tenth year of 
Severus, much of this corruption of manners is 
doubtless to be attributed. 

Tertullian satirized, entreated, and reasoned 
against this occasional conformity of his brethren 
to pagan worship, and against the practice of 
several bearing the name of Christians, who 
now entered the Roman armies. And when the 
charge of being useless to the commonwealth was 
repeated against the Christians, he answered the 
accusation in part by a fact which he was obliged 
to acknowledge, “‘ We serve with you, and your 
armies.” 

But the corruptions were not even confined 
within these limits : the same writer furnishes us 
with instances of manufacturers of idols being 
admitted into the ecclesiastical order ; and other 
authors loudly complain of vices that were now 
creeping, like some deadly plant, over the fair 
flower of Christianity. Many indulged in luxu- 
ries, and began to be “ envious and quarrelsome, 
and todissemble, and to falsify their word.” They 
had lost that character which Pliny had been 
obliged to give of them, and for which they had 
been so justly celebrated. 

Hand in hand with these sins, and as a fit com- 
panion, came war; and it is an admitted fact, 
that about this period, there were soldiers in the 
Roman armies who called themselves Christians, 
or had that name given to them by others. That 
they were real Christians, however, seems to be a 
question that admits of very little doubt; for, 
independently of the principles of real Christianity, 
and of the practice of the purer age, the idola- 
trous rites to be performed by every soldier, still 
remained. They must have been the casuists 
of Tertullian, or nominal and corrupted Christians. 
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Those who yet preserved the Christian spirit 
in its essential truth, still declared all war to be 
unlawful. 

Origen. (A. dD. 230.) Celsus, who lived at 
the end of the second century, attacked the Chris- 
tian religion, and made it one of his charges 
against its professors, that they refused to bear 
arms for the emperor, even in the case of neces- 
sity, and when their services would have been 
accepted. Origen answered this work, and did he 
deny or admit the charge? He admits the accusa- 
tion as stated by Celsus, that the Christians would 
not bear arms in his time, and justifies them for 
refusing, on the principle of the unlawfulness of 
war. He says of himself and his brethren in 
general, “We no longer take up the sword 
against any nation, nor do we learn to make war 
any more. We have become, for the sake of 
Jesus, the children of peace.” And he main- 
tains that Christians are the most useful of sub- 
jects, because they pray for their monarch. “ By 
such means,” he says, “we fight for our king 
abundantly, but we take no part in his wars, 
though he urge us.”” “The more eminent any 
man is for piety and religion, he will be able to 
afford greater assistance to his prince than a great 
many armed soldiers that stand ready to fight for 
him, and to destroy his enemies.” 


[To be continued. } 





Account of Mary Fox, of Wellington, Eng., 
a Minister, who died 12th mo. 29th, 1846, 
aged 58. 

Our beloved friend Mary Fox was the daugh- 
ter of John and Margaret Sanderson, of London. 
She was remarkable at an early age for the 
docility of her disposition, and an habitual desire 
to oblige others. When only seven years old, 
she was deprived by death of her affectionate 
and pious mother; but this loss was in a remark- 
able degree supplied by her remaining parent, 
whose domestic habits, regulated by Christian 
principle, peculiarly qualified him to fulfil the 
twofold duties which thus devolved upon him. 

Even in childhood, our dear friend was of a 
thoughtful turn of mind, and the subject of serious 
impressions, which assumed a decided and per- 
manent character, about the sixteenth year of 
her age. From this period, her conduct mani- 
fested such a conscientious desire rightly to fulfil 
her various duties, as plainly bespoke a mind 
acquainted with the true fear of God. Yielding 
her heart to the blessed operations of his Spirit, 
she not only came to have a practical experience 
of the power of godliness, but was also prepared 
for service in the church, as a minister of the 
gospel of Christ; in which character, she first 
appeared in the twenty-second year of her age. 
Her offerings were much to the comfort and edi- 
fication of her friends; and the life and power 
which attended these fruits of early dedication to 
the service of her Lord, afforded abundant evi- 
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dence, that her call and qualification were indeed 
from Him. 

In the spring of 1812, she was acknowledged 
as a minister by her monthly meeting; and with | 
its concurrence, she soon after united with two | 
much valued friends, Martha Smith and Barbara | 
Hoyland, in a religious visit to the families of | 
Friends in Bristol. 

From this period, our dear friend was exten- 
sively engaged in religious labours, in many parts | 
of Great Britain, freely consecrating her strength 
and the prime of her days, to the service of her 
blessed Master. 
religious engagements, the cnergies of her bene- 
volent mind were still directed to the benefit of 
her fellow-creatures; and when her beloved friend 
Elizabeth J. Fry commenced her labours in New- 


gate, she was the first to accompany her to that | 


appalling scene of misery and vice ; and long con- 
tinued diligently to co-operate with her and others, 
in the measures which were adopted for the re- 
formation of female prisoners. 

In the year 1821, she was united in marriage 
with Sylvanus Fox, of Wellington. While en- 
deavouring rightly to discharge the various impor- 
tant duties which devolved upon her in this new 
relation, she still often felt herself called on to 
leave her home, and travel in the work of the 
ministry. One of her latest services of this kind, 
was a visit, in 1842, to most of the meetings of 
Friends in Ireland, in company with Rebecca 
Collins, of America. Her doctrine was sound 
and scriptural ; and she was often engaged to set 
forth the love of God in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and the hope of eternal life through him. In 
prayer, both the matter and the manner bespoke 
the reverential and solemn feeling which clothed 
her spirit, when drawing near to the throne of 
grace. Nor was it in word alone she bore testi- 
mony to the blessed truths of the gospel; her 
life and conversation gave witness to the reality 
of her christian profession, evincing her earnest 
desire to adorn the doctrine of God her Saviour 
in all things. In social intercourse, the kindness 
and cheerfulness of her demeanour, (often main- 
tained amidst much secret exercise and conflict of 
spirit,) were such as had a powerful tendency to 
make true religion appear attractive in the sight 
of others, especially of the young. Always dis- 
ten to form a lowly estimate of herself, she 

abitually avoided everything that tended to de- 
tract from the reputation of others; seeking to 
discover whatever was good or estimable in them, 
rather than dwelling on their faults. 

In the summer of 1846, indications of declining 
health became apparent, which led to her passing 
several wecks by the sca-side, with her husband 
and some of her children. This change did not, 
however, produce the benefit hoped for. She 
was permitted to reach her home, though in a 
very enfeebled state, on the 23d of the 11th 
month. Her family being on this occasion col- 
lected round her, and a solemn pause having en- 


In the intervals of some of these | 


sued, she repeated, in a low and faltering yoice 
the words of the Psalmist, “ Bless the Lord, () 
my soul, and all that is within me, bless his holy 
name ;” “ who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who 
healeth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy life 
from destruction ; who crowneth thee with loving 
kindness and tender mercies.” Ps 
During the next ten days, there was no very 
marked change in her disorder, and she was able 
to spend a portion of each day in her family ; but 
a distressing cough, and sometimes severe spas- 
modic pain, progressively exhausted her frame: 
and on the morning of the 4th of 12th month, her 
symptoms appeared to herself and those about her, 
to indicate approaching dissolution. Under this 
apprehension, her family were summoned around 
her bed, and there witnessed a deeply impressive 
scene. The enemy and accuser was permitted, 
for a time, sorely to assault and buffet her; and, 
during the conflict of spirit which ensued, she 
gave utterance to the deep sense which she enter- 
tained of her great sinfulness, and manifold omis- 
sions of duty; and to a fervent petition for divine 
help. This was soon answered in a marvellous 
manner ; joy sprang up in her troubled soul, and 
she seemed to have a view of that blessed com- 
pany, who stand before the throne of God and of 
the Lamb, with a foretaste of the bliss that 
awaited herself, when her mortal tabernacle 
should be put off. And, while thus filled with 


| joyful anticipation on her own account, her soul 


was poured forth in earnest desires that all might 
become partakers of the like blessedness. She 
was afterwards heard to recite to herself the lan- 
guage, “without spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing,” and also to say, “ wonderful salvation :” 
“ All things are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s!” She likewise repeatedly ex- 
claimed, “The Lord be praised! the Lord be 
praised!” The time of her release was not, how- 
ever, SO near as was then apprehended, and she 
survived nearly four weeks longer. During this 
period, her debility and exhaustion were so great, 
that she was not able to say much. Her ex- 
pressions were, however, frequently such as 
showed that her mind was stayed on God, and 
that He was indeed her refuge and her strength. 
On one occasion she said, “underneath are the 
everlasting arms;” and again, “how good it 1s 
to trust in Thee!’ At another time, on the 
words “God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble,” being repeated to her, 
she looked up, and sweetly added, “ therefore 
will not we fear.” On the evening of the day 
preceding her death, she said, “I cannot bear 
much taking leave ;—Farewell ! Farewell all 
Annual Monitor. 


INDIAN TEST OF HONESTY. , 
When the Indians went away after the cession 
of their lands east of the Mississippi, I went with 
them. I took up my quarters at the head waters 
of the Wis-se-ba, at the junction of two important 
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streams, tributaries to the great father of waters; 
I opened a store, and resolved to become an Indian 
trader. Permit me to tell you a coon story—not 
a political one, but a commercial one. After ex- 
posing my goods, in all their Indian varieties, for 
some days, without any success in selling, I be- 
came almost discouraged, and nearly concluded 
to give itup. The Indians would come into the 
store by dozens; they would examine the goods 
and go away without buying. They had plenty 
of shu-ne-ah (money,) and plenty of furs, and 


destitude of oe that was to me a mystery. 
At length, the head war-chief of the nation came 


into the store in company with a large crowd of 


Indians. He instantly exclaimed, ‘“ How do, 
Thomas? come show me some of your nice 
goods; what do you ask for this? I'll take four 
rds of calico, three coon skins for one yard, 
half dollar exactly, by, meby, to-morrow I’ll pay 
ou.” The next day he came accompanied with 
his whole band ; his blanket above his waist was 
stuffed with coon skins: “ American, I'll pay 
that bill now.’’ Suiting the action to the word, 
he began to pull the skins from the blanket: 
throwing them on the counter, he counted out 
twelve and stopped, still holding the thirteenth 
in his hand; at last he laid it with the rest, ex- 
claiming, “ That’s it exactly.” I handed it back 
to him, telling him he owed me but twelve, and 
that the Great Spirit would not let me cheat him. 
We continued to pass it back and forth, each one 
asserting that it belonged to the other. At last 
he appeared to be satisfied; he gave me a scru- 
tinising look, then placed the skin within the 
folds of his blanket, stepped to the door, gave a 
yell, and cried with a loud voice, “ Come right 
away, all of you, and trade with the pale face boy ; 
he is honest, he will not cheat the Indian, he be- 
lieves in the Great Spirit, his heart is big, he is 
an honest trader?’ He then turned to me and 
said, “If you had taken that one coon skin, I 
would have told my Indians to have nothing to do 
with you, and would have driven you away like 
a dog; but I have found that you are the In- 
dian’s friend, and we will be yours.” The Indians 
then began to flock into the store and trade, and 
before the sun had gone down, I was waist deep 
in furs besides shu-ne-ha (money) in plenty. That 
one coon skin saved me.—Viagara Mail. 





EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIR OF ANNE R. PAGE. 
__ In whatever sense the word charity is understood, 
it received a beautiful illustration in the life and 
character of A. R. Page. One feature of it is 
discovered in the use’ which she made of money. 
It was in her power to have died wealthy; but at 
the end of her stewardship it was found that she 
had “cast into the treasury of the Lord all her 
living, even all she had.” 

_ It might have been said of her as of the arch- 
bishop of Cambray, that at his death “he owed 
ho many any thing, no man owed him, and he 








left nothing.” Mrs. Page had a deep sympathy 
with every institution caleulated to benefit her 
fellow creatures, or extend the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, and she responded to the calls of most of 
them. 

The claims of her servants, however, she con- 
sidered as paramount; and for their good, the 
greater part of what she had was expended, and 
this with a degree of pleasure that no miser 
ever felt in hoarding. Her charities were not 
drawn wholly from that which remained after 
supplying all that refined life usually deems 
“ necessary.” 

She exhibted through her whole course that 
unerring proof of gospel charity— self-denial, for 
Christ’s sake—while at the same time the plea- 


sure of doing good, caused her to take little ac- 
count of things which the worldly in her station 
would regard as painful acts of sacrifice. But 
the expenditure of her substance, although she 
gave all, was among her lowest acts of charity. 
That divine spirit appeared most lovely in her 


ministrations to the afflicted. To know that any 
one within her reach was in trouble, was sufficient 
to awaken a sympathy proportionate to the distress. 
Her prayers and tears flowed as freely in the 
negro’s cabin, as by the dying beds of the sons 


and daughters of pleasure. 


Those especially, who were under affliction on 
account of their sins, and inquiring what they 
should do to be saved, sought her society, and 
not without profit. Her deep anxiety to do them 
good, drawing upon the riches of her own expe- 
rience, enabled her so to unfold the love of God 
in Christ, as greatly to encourage and assist them 
in laying hold of him by faith. Forgetful of 
self, she grew not weary of serving others in all 
practicable ways, even in cases where her affec- 
tionate endeavours seemed not to be appreciated, 
and so giving constant proof that she was gov- 
erned by higher aims and motives than any 
recompense that man can give or withhold. 

In her intercourse with Christians of different 
denominations, it was no effort of charity to love 
those not of the same church with herself. She 
was quick to recognize the fruits of holiness, and 
these were sufficient to secure her affections and 
her confidence. It was always with pain that 
she heard things related to the disparagement of 
Christians of other names, even where they 
seemed to be true. The contention of Christians 
always seemed a mystery to her, and she had a 
serious and pleasant way of arresting any con- 
versation calculated to increase them, by alluding 
to that world where they would shortly rest from 
their sad divisions and unchristian quarrels. 

Charity receives no such wounds as in the house 
of its friends. Is there any spectacle on this 
earth, beheld from heaven, so sad as that of 
Christians engaged in disparaging each other? 
The leaders of religious parties, and many others, 
have much to repent of and reform in this respect, 
before Zion shall become terrible to an ungodly 
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world, by her union, holiness and love. It can- 
not be doubted that there are many, very many, 
“contending” for what they call “the fawh once 
delivered to the saints,’ who are only wronging 
their Master and his cause, and their own souls. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 16, 1849. 


The Editor would willingly recall the attention 
of his juvenile readers to an article published in the 
Review last week, under the title of Self Instruc- 
tion. The writer of that article illustrated his 
views chiefly by a reference to geography, a very 
proper subject to engage the attention of youth. 
But the leading remarks are perhaps equally appli- 
cable to various other objects of rational pursuit. 
There are few situations, or employments, which 
do not afford numerous intervals of leisure, which, 
if suffered to slide away unimproved, scarcely leave 
a trace on the memory. And it is not unworthy of 
remark, that where the pursuits of business are 
duly restricted, and the desire of needless acqui- 
sitions discarded, those intervals are likely to be- 
come more considerable. If, then, the habit is 
early acquired of regularly and systematically de- 
voting the time, which can be snatched from the 
usual occupations, to the attainment of useful know- 
ledge in any of its departments, it will be sur- 
prising to find how much can be gained from those 
fragments which are usually thrown into the gulf of 
oblivion. 

It is no uncommon supposition, that to acquire a 
knowledge of science, the aid of a teacher is requi- 
site. There can be no doubt of the advantage, 
when it can be attained, of a judicious living in- 
structor; but there are many to whom that is im- 
practicable, who can still have access to well writ- 
ten books. Probably every person who has made 
any considerable progress in scientific attainments, 
has been in great measure self instructed. ‘To the 
energetic student who has learned to exercise his 
own powers, the difference between having a living 
instructor and being without one, is that in the 
latter case he must work a little harder, and em- 
ploy a little more time, in mastering the difficulties 
which arise. And this very exercise must necessa- 
rily develop his own resources. Besides, it is ob- 
servable, that what a student discovers himself, or 
deduces, with considerable labour, from the re- 
searches of others, is pretty sure to be remembered. 

One important advantage arising from the ha- 
bitual pursuit of useful knowledge, is that it pre- 
vents the formation of a taste for light and unin- 
structive reading, or other trifling amusements. 
Even to those who find the acquisition of solid in- 
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struction laborious and painful in the beginning, }; 
becomes agreeable as they proceed ; and the greate; 
the’progress the more engaging it appears. Pope 
has compared the pursuit of knowledge to the 
ascent of the Alps, but forgot to inform us, that the 
higher we climb, the more varied and extensive 
will our prospect become. 


The letter from our valued correspondent H. B.. 
which we published last week, may well sugzest 
more serious reflections than the subject is accus- 
tomed to receive. From what we know of the 
writer, we have no doubt he has always been 
justly regarded as a reputable and exemplary 
man: yet he tells us that he smoked away as many 
segars as cost $600; and found, upon abandoning 
the practice, that he was actually better with. 
out them. Now let it be seriously asked whether 
this could be right? And if not right for him, 
can it be right for others? According to the last 
census, there were in the United States, in 1840, 
white men over fifty years of age, 593,444. 
Now supposing one in ten of these men to have 
consumed tobacco to the amount of $600, we shall 
have an amount of $35,606,640. When the Bank 
of the United States* was broken down, the crash 
was heard throughout the Union ; yet here we have 
its whole capital in tobacco smoke. 

When that valuable minister, John Churchman, 
was sinking towards his grave, Jacob Lindley, then 
a young man, paid him a visit, and upon enquiring 
into his health, was answered, that he was very 
weak in body, and in great poverty of spirit; that 
he had been trying to search into all things from 
the beginning, and could find nothing in his way, 
unless it was smoking a little too much tobacco,t which 
he was then striving to reduce. This Friend, it 
may be remembered, was subject to a singular 
cough, which sometimes nearly strangled him, and 
for which smoking tobacco was a remedy. He 
therefore had a conclusive reason for using some 
tobacco ; yet he was jealous that he was using too 
much. A man whose health did not demand it, i! 
equally conscientious, would probably judge best 
not to use any. 


Lonpon Yearty Meertine.—Our latest commu- 
nication from England was dated on the 23d ult., 
from which we are informed, that three sittings 0! 
the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders had 


been held, which were solemn and favoured sea 
ca stnesl_atediiheamesten ti eantill cubteteeciain eles aaeendir 


* The capital of that Bank was $35,000,000. 

+ This may probably recall to the memories of som 
readers, the story told in page 655 of our former 
volume, of the pious woman who dreamed that her 
name, written in the book of life, was so obscured by 
tobacco smoke, that the angel could hardly see | 
This anecdote I believe is literally true. 
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sons, there appearing to be an increase of unity , cording to opportunity and the means in her 
among them. Two sittings of the public Yearly | power, to visit such and administer relief. 


Meeting were held on the day it commenced, (23d ;) 
both which in the men’s and women’s meetings 
were satisfactory. Our American Friends, Thomas 
Arnott, Anna A. Jenkins and Susanna Howland, 
were acceptably present. 





A friend from the East, highly recommends the 
temperate and quiet habits of the Adams House, in 
Boston, as a suitable place for members of our So- 
ciety to stop at, when they have occasion to visit 


that city. 


Diep,—On the 17th of Ninth month last, at her 
residence in Burford, Canada West, Susanna, wife 
of Jeremiah Moore, and daughter of the late John 
Sutton, formerly of Orange Co., New York. She 
was an esteemed member of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting, and in the 45th year of herage. This 
dear Friend attended meeting apparently in usual 
health, on First day, the 16th, only one week pre- 
vious to her decease. Soon after returning home, 
she was taken seriously ill, and expressed in the 
course of the evening an apprehension that it would 
be her last sickness, for that she had never before 
so fully experienced the incomes of Divine love as 
in the meeting that day. On the day of her de- 
cease she again recurred to that precious season, 
remarking that the feelings then vouchsafed to her 
remained with her, and she had faith to believe 
they would safely bear her through the valley and 
shadow of death. 

——, At his residence, Middletown, Delaware 
Co , Pa., on the 12th of last month, JoserH Penner, 
in the 7ist year of his age, a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting. 


Al Testimony of Sandwich, N. H., Monthly 
oe of Friends, concerning Hutpan B. 
OAG. 


Our beloved friend, Huldah B. Hoag, wife of 
Lindley M. Hoag, of Wolfborough, in the state 
of New Hampshire, having been recently removed 
by death from the Church militant, and leaving 
an evidence behind her, of having been made 
meet through sanctification of the Spirit, for a 
better inheritance, we have believed it right to 
note a few particulars respecting her, if haply 
others might be encouraged by lee example to 
that dedication of heart, by which they might be 
enabled to glorify our Father who is in Heaven. 

She was born on the 5th of First month, in the 
year of our Lord, 1801. Her parents, Joseph 
and Hannah Varney, of Wolfborough, were mem- 
bers of our religious Society, who, though situated 
in a small meeting, were concerned to be watchful 
over their children, and to train them up in the 
way theyshould go. This, their eldst child, was 
blessed with good intellectual endowments, and 
= affectionate and benevolent disposition, with a 

eart d to compassionate the needy and 


afilicted ; which was evinced by her readiness, ac- 
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When quite young, she was sensibly reached 
by the manifestations of the Holy Spirit, by which 
she was often broken into tenderness of heart, and 
was led to a love for the truth, and an esteem for 
such as were reputed worthy Friends. 

They generally had at her father’s house, the 
company of Friends travelling in the ministry, 
who visited that place; towards whom she mani- 
fested an extraordinary attachment for one of her 
years, taking great satisfaction in their company 
and conversation, often withdrawing from her 


juvenile associates, to avail herself of the instrue- 


tive remarks of those of riper years. 

With much vivacity, she possessed an amiable 
disposition and a capacious and lucid mind, and 
being intelligent and interesting in conversation, 
and of engaging manners, she was much sought 
by a large circle of fashionable acquaintances, by 
whom she was surrounded ; and being situated in 
a small meeting, at a distance from any other 
neighbourhood of Friends, and having an inclina- 
tion for gay society, the temptation to shun the 
cross was great, and through inattention to the 
“light of Christ,’ she departed in some measure 
in her appearance, from the simplicity of the 
truth; for which she manifested deep regret in 


after life; yet through all her deviations, she re- 


tained a continued regard for the honour and re- 
putation of the religious society of which she was 
a member, and to which she felt bound by the 
firm conviction that theirs was the profession of 
the truth as it is in the Gospel; and she was 
careful to do nothing that she thought would bring 
a reproach upon it; and subsequently remarked 
that she never departed from the plain Seripture 
language in her social intercourse, on any occasion. 

In 1824 she was married to Jonas M. Varney, 
and settled in Wolfborough, in the neighbour- 
hood of her parents. Their prospects in life ap- 
peared flattering, and she now gave herself more 
liberty in imitating the vain fashions of the 
world. But He, who in infinite mercy watcheth 
over the children of men for good, was pleased to 
appoint to her a dispensation of affliction, and to 
mar the beauty of temporal things in her view ; 
for within two years from their marriage, she was 
bereft of her beloved husband, and left a widowed 
mother in the 25th year of her age. 

Under this afflicting dispensation, which she 
esteemed a divine appointment, designed in mercy 
for her good, she was led to take a retrospect of 
her past life, and to look into her spiritual condi- 
tion, and through the influences of divine grace, 
she saw that, by the love of the world, she had 
been too much alienated from the love of Christ ; 
and that her mind was unreconciled to the will 
of her Lord and Saviour, and under a sense of 
her unworthiness, she was brought into great 
sorrow and contrition, and, for a time, was almost 
overwhelmed with dismay and despair ;—in this 
state of feeling, she saw the emptiness of worldly 
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pleasure, and the vanity of trusting to uncertain 
riches ; and was made willing to sacrifice what- 
ever she saw conflicted with her peace, and to 
covenant with the Lord, that if he would receive 
her into favour through his pardoning mercy, she 
would serve him in “ the obedience of faith ;”’ and 
the God of peace, in his own gracious time, was 
— to arise for her consolation, in granting 
er an earnest that she was reconciled to Him by 
the death of his Son ; though not without hay- 
ing to pass through many conflicts in succeeding 
time, both in an outward and spiritual sense. 

And as she patiently submitted to the baptism 
of Him who baptizes with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire, she received a gift in the ministry of 
the gospel, that is not of man, nor is learned but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ; and became 
deeply impressed with a sense of duty to commu- 
nicate to others, what the Lord had done for her, 
and to exalt His name in the congregations of 
His people; but looking too much at her own im- 
perfections, for a while she stumbled at the Cross, 
which involved her in deep sorrow of heart, and 
learning obedience by the things that she suffered, 
she was made willing in the day of the Lord’s 
power; and in the thirty-first year of her age, she 
came forth in the important service into which she 
was called, greatly to the relief and peace of her 
own mind. 

In 1831, she was married to Lindley M. Hoag, 
and in the relation of wife, she was a worthy ex- 
ample, being a true help meet, both spiritually 
and temporally. Notwithstanding she had been 
brought up in comparative affluence, yet she 
readily conformed her temporal wants to the cir- 
cumstances of her husband, exemplifying in no 
ordinary degree the virtues of industry, economy, 
true moderation and Christian contentment, and 
often she would find means from their small re- 
sources, to relieve the wants of the indigent and 
afflicted, saying, ‘If I am not faithful over a little, 
I should not be faithful over much.” 

She was hospitable to strangers, and took great 
delight in entertaining her friends, especially the 
messengers of the Gospel. She frequently ob- 
served that it was the summit of her temporal de- 
sires, to be able to entertain her friends comforta- 
bly, and to give her children a good education ; 
more than that she did not ask. She was deeply 
concerned to bring up her children in the way 
they should go, maintaining parental authority 
with firmness, yet through the benign influence 
of the law of love, often seeking in humble prayer, 
divine aid, that she might discharge her duty to- 
wards them in a suitable manner. 

She freely gave up her husband to travel abroad 
in the service of truth, whenever he apprehended 
it right, taking the charge of their family in his 
absence, and managing their temporal affairs with 
great discretion. 

She was concerned to occupy the precious gift 
committed to her charge, and at different times 
visited most of the meetings in our own Yearly 
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Meeting, and some parts of New York and Phila. 
delphia Yearly Meetings, to the acceptance and 
satisfaction of Friends, and to the peace of her 
own mind. And it may be said that in the per. 
formance of her religious visits, she was an exam. 
ple of dedication, surmounting difficulties, and 
encountering apparent dangers from feeble health 
in a remarkable manner. 

She was sound in doctrine, and her religious 
communications were clear and impressive, rightly 
dividing the word to those amongst whom she 
labored ; and as she drew near the close of life, 
she was frequently led forth in her Gospel labours 
in a remarkable manner. 

She attended the Quarterly Meeting, for the 
last time, in the autumn of 1842; after which, 
her health failing, she went out but little. In the 
first month, 1843, feeling very desirous to attend 
meeting once more, way was made for it, and she 
was led in an interesting and impressive manner, 
to communicate to the meeting, although she was 
unable to stand upon her feet during the ex- 
ercise. 

In the early part of her confinement, she was 
introduced into close and deep investigation of 
her spiritual condition, in which she was baptized 
into great travail of soul for a time, as “in the 
cloud and in the sea,’ during which she was 
much engaged in prayer, and frequently vocally, 
that the Lord would strengthen her in the faith 
and in the patience, to endure all that, in infinite 
goodness and wisdom, was laid upon her. And 
He who keeps covenant with the night as with 
the day, was pleased to arise in his own time, as 
a morning without clouds, to her unspeakable 
joy, by granting her an undoubted assurance that 
her name was written in the Lamb’s Book ot 
Life. In relation to which she observed to her 
husband, “I have passed through more in my 
mind, than I could describe, so great has been my 
anxiety to know that nothing remained in my 
way, and my Heavenly Father has given me 4 
clear and undoubted evidence that he has accepted 
me. For my Saviour’s sake all is forgiven me.” 

A few days after, she remarked in conversa- 
tion, with other weighty expressions, “I would 
not exchange the peace I feel, and the assurance 
[ at times am favoured with, that a glorious 1m- 
mortality awaits me, for all that this world at- 
fords.” 

She derived great consolation from retirement, 
and often desired to be left alone for that purpose, 
expressing on some occasions, that it seemed like 
a Sabbath to the mind. A. 

Notwithstanding her great bodily debility, she 
continued to take the oversight of her family, and 
to give the direction of her domestic affairs, until 
very near her death. In relation to which, she 
observed to a friend, “I do not know but some 
may think it strange that I should take so much 
thought about my temporal concerns, but I be- 
lieve it is my duty to look after my family as long 
asIecan. I feel as though it is a part of the 
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work that is left for me todo. It is not for the 
love of worldly things ; I feel weaned from them.” 

On the opening of the Spring, she recruited a 
little, so that she was able to ride out, and some 
of her friends indulged a hope that she would 
again enjoy a more comfortable state of health: 
respecting which she observed—“ It was hid from 
her whether she should continue a long or a short 
time; that that was something that she had never 
been able to see,” and added, “I do not know 
as that is an evidence of Divine disapprobation, 
for I have read the account of a number of wor- 
thy Friends, who had no sight of their approach- 
ing a of whose acceptance into the king- 
dom of g ory) there can be no doubt. The great 
point is, to be in a state of readiness for death at 
all times, both in health and sickness.” 

The prospect that her children would cre long 
be deprived of a mother’s care and watchful con- 
cern, caused her much anxiety, and at times 
seemed to draw a cloud over her mind. A few 
days before her death, her husband inquired of 
her in relation to that subject, having known her 
solicitude: she replied, “Oh! my Redeemer has 
been with me to-day, and as well as I love thee, 
—and thou never appeared more lovely to me,— 
I have been enabled to give you all up. There 
can be nothing more glorious, than the prospect I 
have had, of departing and being with Christ: 
and were it not for the little service that I am 
able to render my family, I should not desire to 
remain here any longer.” The day before her 
death, a friend observed that her sufferings ap- 
peared to be great; she replied, “I have never 
looked upon any of the sufferings which this poor 
body has endured, as hard. I do not know that 
I have ever felt impatient, but have received them 
as from the hand of the Lord.”’ 

After giving some direction relative to her chil- 
dren, addressing her family she said, “Now I 
have given youall up. I feel as though my work 
is done.” Next morning she appearing to be 
failing fast, her children and friends were called 
in, of whom she took her last farewell, embracing 
her near relatives in an affectionate and tender 
manner, imparting salutary admonition to them, 
through which her mind was serene and composed. 
And turning to the company about her, she said, 
“T think I may safely say, that my Redeemer 
has given me an undoubted evidence, that he has 
accepted me.” She asked her physician if he 
thought she was dying. Being answered in the 
affirmative, she said, “Can this be death? If 
this is death, it has lost its sting. The grave will 
have no victory. My work is finished. I have 
no fear of death.” After a pause she said, 
‘Come Lord Jesus, lift up the light of thy coun- 
tenance.” Shortly after, che expressed a desire to 
be released, saying, “Now I should be glad to 
go: then added, “ but I am willing to wait all 
the Lord’s appointed time ”—and being removed 
from her chair to her bed, she fell into a quiet 
sleep and gently breathed her last, on the 17th 
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of Sixth month, 1843, in the 43d year of her 
age. 

And having, by patient continuance in well 
doing, sought for immortality, we doubt not that 
she now inherits eternal life. 





From the London Quarterly Review. 
POPULAR SCIENCE. 
(Concluded from page 607.) 

We hope there are few specimens left of the 
sensual school who overlooked the highest part of 
man, and denied the utility of everything which 
did not minister to bodily comfort. It is incon- 
ceivable that any one of them could be consistent 
in the doctrine; could only sce in a noble tree 
the materials for boards; food for cattle in the 
verdure of the field; and medicinal properties in 
the flowers of the garden; or, if such a man did 
really exist, he was a subject for compassion, not 
for argument. Tried by the mere test of pleasure, 
intellectual gratification is a deeper delight than 
corporal luxury. But natural philosophy com- 
bines both advantages in the highest degree. It 
has helped on the useful arts to that extent that 
there is hardly a philosophical speculation which 
has not yielded, sooner or latgr, a substantial 
result, and added to the convenience or the 
indulgences of life. What can appear to concern 
us less than the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, 
or the thousands of stars, which merely look like 
spangles in the sky; and yet both one and the 
other are made the means of determining the 
longitude at sea,* of finding the road to any 
given place over the wide and pathless waste of 
waters. The niceties of astronomical observations 
are not within the compass of popular science. 
But without travelling out of our beat, it would 
be easy to show that an ordinary knowledge of 
philosophical truths has filled the world with 
substantial products. The greater part of the 
history of scientific civilization is lost, of course, 
in the night of time. The aggregate result of 
improvement is apparent. From a rude hut, and 
a few rude utensils, we have advanced to a pitch 
of refinement in which the common possessions 
of the poor, outstrip, not rarely, the former 
luxuries of kings. But the circumstances of the 
discovery, and the name of the discoverer, are 
rarely preserved. “In vain,” says Dr. Watson, 
“shall we inquire who invented the first plough, 
baked the first bread, shaped the first pot, wove 
the first garment, or hollowed the first canoe.’’ 
The authors alone of the vast array of mechanical 


*The writer of this article has been a little too 
hasty in his declaration. .The eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites furnish a convenient method of finding the 
longitude on /and, but telescopes of sufficient power to 
bring the immersions and emersions of those bodies 
into view, require a steadier support than a floating 
vessel. The English Astronomer Royal, N. Maskelyne, 
tried to overcome this difficulty, but gave up the trial 
as hopeless.— Ep. 
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contrivances which are concerned in the produc- 
tion of the commodities of life, conferred an 
inestimable boon upon the world—but it would 
be no more use to seek the names of the majority 
than to ask with Southey—“who ate the first 
oyster?” The truth is, that those who have 
contributed to bring any article whatever to its 
present perfection, are usually legion. The addi- 
tion of each has been insignificant, and, taken 
separately, neither the merit nor the advantage 
was extraordinarily great. 

All may aspire to assist in the work of 
improvement, when we see the issue of small 
advances and humble talents. The slow and 
gradual accumulation of generations of improve- 
ment may rival the proudest monuments of 
genius in the ultimate result. It happens here, 
as in other things, that what is beneficial to the 
world is not always that which brings glory in 
its train. 

The simplest contrivances are the offspring of 
the ordinary experience of natural laws; for 
science is often only common experience with a 
prouder name. Our ancestors had not made a 
formal classification of the varying degrees in 
which different bodies conducted heat, but they 
had discovered that wood confined it longer than 
stone. For the sake of the warmth it was 
extensively employed in the construction of 
houses, and for the same reason many of the 
finest mansions in St. Petersburgh are composed 
of it still. That Russian houses should be some 
day burnt, is almost as much a matter of course 
as that those who occupy them should some day 
die. But mankind will always run a great risk 
for a great advantage, and it required the Fire of 
London to wean our forefathers from their fond- 
ness for timber edifices. 

Patients long bed-ridden with disease suffer 
from the continued pressure on the skin, till at 
length the slightest movement is pain, and sick- 
ness is denied its own poor privilege—to toss. 
Dr. Arnott provided a preventive in the water- 
bed, which has saved many hours of agony to 
lingering illness, and would save many more if 
patients had always the strength of mind to 
conquer the first repugnance to its use. But 
though every one is familiar with the properties 
of fluids upon which the value of the water-bed 
depends, it is very unlikely that the thought 
would have occurred to Dr. Arnott, unless he had 
been a scientific man. Such instances are 
numerous. The contemplation of nature draws 
attention to resources which, ordinarily unob- 
scrved, are courting the notice of watchful eyes, 
as a man who walks upon the shore may tread, 
without perceiving it, upon a precious pebbie 
that is picked up by another who searches for 
what he can find. But science has chiefly 
assisted art in the appliance of the less con- 
spicuous powers of nature, which are little known 
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mercury, Which combine in definite proportions 
and erystallise on the glass. The date of th, 
discovery is uncertain, but according to the bes 
evidence it proceeded out of Venice, at a period 
when the Alchemists were busy with metals jy 
the wild expectation to transmute them jnto 
gold. In searching for a chimera they lighted 
upon a beautiful domestic invention. Their 
science had many similar results. Of them might 
have been written the fable of the dying father, 
who bid his sons dig in the vineyard for a deposit 
of gold. 

Invention is not exhausted. Every year some. 
thing is found out, and we have often less reason 
to wonder that the discovery has been made than 
that it should never have been made before. 
Newton met Bentley accidentally in London, 
and asked him what philosophical pursuits were 
going on at Cambridge. “None,” replied 
Bentley, “for you kill all the game; you leaye 
us nothing to pursue.” Not so,” said Newton, 
“you may start game in every bush, if you will 
but beat for it.” 

Lord Bacon assigns to science a two-fold 
object, the relief of man’s estate, and the glory 
of the Creator. There has never, in this country, 
been a disposition to underrate its last, and most 
honoured use. Maclaurin heard Newton observe 
that it gave him particular pleasure that his 
philosophy had promoted the attention to final 
causes, and his followers, who could not rival 
him in his genius, have not degencrated from his 
piety. It has been their delight to dwell upon 
the fact, that though a casual survey of the world 
proclaimed a Maker marvellous in goodness and 
in power, yet every hidden law which was brought 
to light afforded additional evidence of design, 
and showed him beyond what man could con- 
ceive, ‘wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
working.” With us the exceptions at least have 
been few, and none of them deserve to be remem- 
bered. 

Man, with respect to corporal comforts, is the 
creature of habit. To whatever he is accustomed, 
that he enjoys. The Greenlander, with his 
wretched hut and barren soil, believes himself 
the most favoured of created beings, and pities 
the lot of nations which are destitute of the 
luxury of seals. In like manner it is probable 
that the early inhabitants of Britain were 2s 
satisfied with a cave or a cottage of clay, as we 
with our mansions adorned with all the products 
of the arts. So, too, in the same age the king 
would think himself meanly accommodated in 
the house of the gentleman, the gentleman 1n the 
abode of the peasant—and yet custom has 
adapted each to his own. It is not the absolute 
degree of refinement that confers the pleasure; 
it is the improvement on what we are used to, 
the addition to what we already possess —ans 
this pleasure has been common to every perl” 
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save to those who make them their special study. | in which the wants of mankind were sufficiently 


Mirrors are silvered by a mixture of tin and ‘keen to excite invention and summon 


art to the 
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aid of nature. But in all our improvements we | (ireat Britain. It was responded to, not merely 
can only, by the strength and intellect which | by those to whom it was addressed, but by many 
God has given us, mould the matter which He | unconnected with our religious society in these 
has made. If we can sail in ships upon the | countries, and also by the citizens of the United 
t deep, it is beeause He supplied us with the | States, to an extent and with a munificence un- 
wood for their construction, and endowed it with | paralleled in the history of benevolent exertions. 
buoyancy to float upon the waves. If we per- | The contributions confided to us, in money, food, 
form prodigies with steam, it is because he gave and clothing, amounted to about £200,000, of 
it an elastic power, ordained that fire should | which more than one-half was sent from America. 
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evolve it out of water, and provided us both with 
the water and the fire. We merely use the 
things with which He has presented us, and pre- 
sented with a foresight of the end to which our 
capacities and wants would enable us to devote 
them. We can adapt, but we cannot create. 
The greatest genius that ever lived is impotent 
to give being to the most insignificant particle of 
dust. It required the powers of Sir Isaac Newton 
to detect many natural laws; but even the 
Newtons of the human race can only discover 
laws—they cannot make them. We may worm 
out the secret powers with which Nature is 
invested, and by new adaptations produce effects 
of which the native elements are utterly inca- 
pable; but at best we only avail ourselves of 
properties already existing, merely develop the 
latent energies innate in our materials. We pull 
to pieces, and put together, we shape, and we 
arrange, but we cannot add to the world a 
single atom, no—nor even take it away. What- 
ever our triumphs, we never passed this limit 
to human interference, which teaches everybody, 
eapable of being taught, that we are after all 
only creatures, and that another is the Creator. 
We do not require the lessons of Natural 
Philosophy to teach us to believe. Their use is, 
that they assist us to adore. The further we go 
the more we are constrained to wonder and 
admire; and though we see but in part, and 
often retire baffled from the effort to interpret 
nature, we see enough to bring away the most 
inspiriting sentiment with which man can glow— 
the deep feeling of the Psalmist’s words:— 
“All Thy works praise Thee, O Lord, and talk 


of Thy power; there is no end of Thy great- 
ness.” 





ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC FROM THE RELIEF AS- 


SOCIATION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN 
IRELAND. 


In reviewing our proceedings for the two years 
and a half, which have elapsed since the formation 
of this association, and in contemplating the pre- 
sent unhappy condition of our country, the con- 
viction 1s painfully forced on us, that the public 
bounty distributed through us, as well as the re- 
lief afforded from other sources, whatever may 
have been their value in affording a temporary 
alleviation of wide-spread misery, have produced 
scarcely any permanently useful result. 
original circular appealed to our brethren 
im religious profession in this country and in 





The means placed at our disposal have indeed 
been large. We have felt the responsibility thus 
imposed on us, and our best exertions have been 
given for their judicious application. Several of 
our members have from time to time visited the 
more distressed parts of the South and West, in 
order, by obtaining a fuller knowledge of their 
condition, to be enabled the better to administer 
to their relief. We sought for, and obtained the 
co-operation of benevolent persons in all parts of 
the country. Wherever it appeared judicious to 
form local committees, we endeavoured to work 
through such means; but in the great number of 
eases in which the isolation of the parties ren- 
dered united action impracticable, we trusted to 
individual exertion. In carrying out our objects, 
an extensive correspondence has been kept up. 
More than forty thousand letters have been re- 
ceived or written by the Committee in Dublin, 
and a proportionate number by auxiliary com- 
mittees in the country. We have also been 
brought into personal communication with men 
of all ranks and all classes, whether soliciting our 
assistance on behalf of the poor around them, or 
engaged in similar endeavours to alleviate the 
prevalent distress. 

Gratuitous issues of food have been made to 
the value of £130,000; clothing has been dis- 
tributed exceeding £10,000 in value; and grants 
of money have lees made to the amount of 
£20,000. The total number of grants has ex- 
ceeded eleven thousand. Feeling the demoralizing 
tendency of such extensive alms-giving, we have 
endeavoured to encourage industry. We have 
made grants in aid of local manufactures; have 
supported industrial schools; have advanced 
money in loans for the assistance of fisheries, and 
in a few cases with highly gratifying results. In 
order to encourage the culture of green crops, 
which might prove some substitute for the potato, 
we have distributed nearly 200,000 Ibs. weight 
of turnip, carrot, parsnip, cabbage, and other stich 
seeds; and we also undertook the temporary cul- 
tivation of about 800 statute acres of land in 
green crops, by spade labour. 

But the contributions entrusted to us have 
borne but a small proportion to the whole expen- 
diture for the relief of the country. Money has 
been expended to an unprecedented amount. 
The British Relief Association dispensed about 
£400,000. The distribution by other relief as- 
sociations may be estimated at fully £200,000. 
The collections by local committees in Ireland 


exceeded £300,000. If we add to these the 
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numberless contributions of private benevolence, 
and the remittances from emigrants for the relief 
of their friends at home. the aggregate may be 
safely estimated at one million and a half sterling, 
The advances by government were on a gigantic 
scale, amounting to nearly ten millions sterling. 

From these various sources a large amount of 
relief was afforded at a period of great distress, 
and many persons were preserved, for a time at 
least, from that starvation, which, without such 
assistance, appeared inevitable. But we are sad- 
dened by the conviction, that, with a very few 
exceptions, no permanent good has been done. 
We feel that the condition of our country is not 
improved, that her prospects are even worse, be- 
cause her people have less hope. Many of those 
who were most active in administering to the 
relief of their neighbours, have fallen victims to 
exertions of mind and body beyond their capa- 
bility to sustain. Others have withdrawn from 
the work, in despair of effecting any good. The 
pressure of private affairs, and, in many cases, of 
pecuniary difficulty, has forced others to discon- 
tinue their efforts. Thus, voluntary exertions 
have almost ceased, and even for the administra- 
tion of the legal relief, paid agents are necessary 
throughout a large part of the country. 

The calamity fell first on the lower class, es- 
pecially the labouring population of the South 
and West. In losing their crop of potatoes, they 
lost all, and sank at once into helpless and hope- 
less pauperism. The small farmers still pre- 
served hope. With great exertions, and submit- 
ting in many cases to extreme privations, they 
again cropped their ground. A sccond failure of 
the potatoes pauperized these also. Then came 
the increased poor-rates, heaviest in those dis- 
tricts which were least able to bear them ; weigh- 
ing down many who without this last burden 
might have stood their ground; alarming all by 
the unaccustomed pressure of an undefined taxa- 
tion ; and greatly reducing the small amount of 
capital applicable to the employment of labour. 
The landed proprietor, in order to provide for the 
payment of rates, has been obliged to leave much 
useful work undone, thus lessening the number 
of labourers employed. In many cases, his chief 
effort has been to diminish the population by a 
frightful system of wholesale evictions, and thus 
get rid of a tenantry who under happier circum- 
stances would have been a source of wealth, but 
whom his inability to employ, after the failure of 
the potato, had converted into a heavy burden. 
Despair of succeeding at home has driven and is 
still driving vast numbers of the most industrious 
of the middle classes to transfer their energy, and 
a considerable amount of capital, to other coun- 
tries, which offer a freer scope for exertion. The 
paupers are merely kept alive, either in crowded 
work-houses, or, in alarming numbers, depending 
on out-door relief; but their health is not main- 
tained. Their physical strength is weakened ; 
their mental capacity is lowered; their moral 
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character is degraded. They are hopeless them. 
selves ; and they offer no hope to their country. 
except in the prospect so abhorrent to humanity 
and christian feeling, of their gradual extinctioy 
by death. Many families are now suffering ex. 
treme distress, who, three years since, enjoyed 
the comforts and refinements of life, and adminic. 
tered to the necessities of those around them 
Thus we have seen the flood of pauperism widen. 
ing more and more, engulphing one class after 
another, rising higher and higher in its effects on 
society, until it threatens, in some of the worst 
districts, to swallow up all ranks and all classes 
within its fatal vortex. 

Meanwhile, there is much land lying waste 
which was formerly cultivated, while the strength 
of the country is standing by idle, anxiously ask- 
ing for work, and willing to accept the lowest 
wages; but finding no one to employ them, be- 
cause the owners of the ground have not the mo- 
ney to pay them,—and the dread of undefined 
taxation, and uncertainty as to the future, pre- 
vent others from taking the land on lease. 

Residing as we do, for the most part, in the 
large cities, or in the comparatively prosperous 
districts of the East and North, we see little more 
of the extreme distress of our countrymen than 
the people of England. But we find our poor 
rates increased by the influx of country paupers; 
we see them begging in our streets; we witness 
the effects of the gradual reduction of the means 
of the country in the diminution of its trade; ow 
constant intercourse with various parts of Ireland 
makes us acquainted with the progress of destitu- 
tion, and the question involuntarily arises, “ When 
and how is the end to come?” ‘To trust to the 
poor law and do nothing—to wait until pauper- 
ism is extinguished by the death of the paupers— 
is to wait until the country is stripped of her 
strength by the loss of her people. To convert 
Ireland into one large Union is to bind the living 
to the dead. 

In alluding to the course pursued by us in the 
administration of our trust, our object is to show 
the extensive intercourse we have had with all 
parts of the country, and the opportunity thus 
afforded us of forming a correct opinion of its 
present state, and the means most likely to con- 
tribute to its improvement. The propriety oi 
making such a statement of our views has 02 
several occasions been urged upon us, but we 
have hitherto been unwilling to obtrude ourselves 
on the public attention. Our conviction of the 
urgency of the present crisis must plead our 
apology—a crisis which affects not Ireland alone, 
but the whole empire. Paupers from our westero 
districts crowd the cities of Great Britain as they 
do those of Ireland, and are even now depressing 
their labouring population by an undue comp: 
tition. The distress moves onward day by day, 
and unless checked in time, threatens ultimately 
to involve both countries in one common ™ 
lamity. 
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We have long felt that the chief ground of 
hope, the main source of improvement, is the 
improved cultivation of the soil; and that the 
surest means of effecting this object is by afford- 
ing security to the cultivator. That this security 
does not generally exist in Ireland is admitted. 
On this point there is scarcely a second opinion 
among thinking men in this country. The laws 
which regulate the title to, and the conveyance of 
land, require to be changed, so as to give the 
utmost freedom to its sale and transfer—so as to 
pass those estates, whose proprietors are irretriev- 
ably ruined, into other hands—and to enable 
those who are partially encumbered to free them- 
selves from their difficulties, by disposing of part 
of their landed property. Uutil this be effected; 
until the soil of Ireland is held by a clear and 
marketable title; until the owners be enabled to 
sell the whole or any part of their property with- 
out the ruinous delays and the heavy costs which 
now prevent them; until the creditors of a land- 
owner have those facilities for enforcing payment 
of their debts by the sale of his property, to which 
justice entitles them; we are convinced, and we 
feel ourselves bound thus publicly to state our 
decided conviction, that it is vain to hope that 
Ireland can raise itself from a state of poverty 
and degradation. The potato may grow again, 
and by its assistance our country may be enabled 
to escape from the immediate pressure of its 
difficulties; but without those changes in the 
laws relating to the tenure and conveyance of 
land, which shall open a free scope for the em- 
ployment of its capital and its industry, and give 
ample security to the cultivators of the soil, we 
cannot hope for general and permanent improve- 
ment. 

An enormous expenditure of money has failed 
to relieve us. It could not do so unless free 
scope were opened to the energies of the country. 
The partial remedies which have been applied 
have served but to tighten the net which tram- 
mels the exertions of the great mass of our popu- 
lation. Measures of a much more decided cha- 
racter are necessary to produce any permanently 
useful effect. The situation of the country is 
daily becoming worse. There is no time to lose, 
if those now suffering are to be saved. Money 
must still be advanced for temporary purposes, 
during the interval which will elapse before 
efficient measures can be brought into general 
and active operation. But our paramount want 
1s not money; it is the removal of those legal 
difficulties which prevent the capital of Ireland 
on Lapa. epelied to the improved cultivation of 
1t8 Soul, and thus supporting its poor by the wages 
of honest and eaiiicben oe "7 

We believe these views to be founded in justice 
and sound policy, and therefore essential to the 
social regeneration of our country; but we do 
hot propose them as a panacea for all her evils. 
It is not for us to attempt to penetrate the secret 
designs of the Most High; but we may without 


presumption regard the mysterious dispensation 
with which we have been visited, in the blight of 
the potato, as a means permitted by an all-wise 
Providence to exhibit more strikingly the unsound 
state of our social condition. The momentous 
events which have been passing around us, have 
drawn public attention to some of those evils 
which have long weighed down the energies of 
our population ; and hence we are encouraged to 
hope that this awful visitation may, in the Divine 
mercy, be over-ruled for good; and that the 
darkness which now surrounds us may be but the 
prelude to the dawning of a brighter day on our 
suffering country. But whilst adverting to the 
necessity of legislative and social changes, may it 
ever be reverently borne in mind that all human 
means will be unavailing without the blessing of 
Him who ruleth in the kingdoms of men. 

Signed by direction of the Relief Association 
of the Society of Friends in Ireland, 

JOSEPH BEWLEY, } 
JONATHAN Pr, } 
Dublin, 8th of Fifth month, 1849. 


Secretaries. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG WRITERS, 


We are not going to be so old-fashioned as 
that famous Latin poet, Horace, whose injunction 
to young writers was, to keep their MSS. ten 
years, and then publish, or burn them, as they 
seemed to deserve. The ratio of living, at the 
present day, has become so much more rapid, 
that ten months would seem sufficient time to 
antiquate most literary productions. But, if 
articles must be both written and printed in 
haste, in this hurrying age, this is the very rea- 
son why their authors should give them a most 
thorough and careful revisal. Many communi- 
cations are sent to us which we are obliged to 
consign to the flames, merely because the writers 
had no time to revise them. A word in your 
ear, my young friends; if you have no time to 
re-write, or even revise your compositions, don’t 
imagine that the Editor has. Choose your sub- 
ject; and while about it, select one in which you 
take some interest; make yourself as perfect a 
master of it as possible ; draw out your thoughts 
in their proper order, and be sure to express them 
in the plainest, and best possible manner. Do 
not aim at being eloquent or flowery; be content 
to walk before you run. Express your thoughts 
directly, FoncIBLY, and BRIEFLY! For brevity 
is the very soul of wit; and in this age of the 
world, it is no less the soul of sense. Make your 
manuscript as perfect as you can, as well for your 
own sake, as for its success. For, in improving 
your article, you in like manner improve yourself 
as a writer —Casket. 


A LESSON TO 8TUDENTS. 
What you know, know thoroughly. There 


are few instances, in modern times, of a rise equal 
to that of Sir Edward Sugden. After one of the 
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Weymouth elections, I was shut up in a carriage 
with him, for twenty-four hours. I ventured to 
ask him what was the secret of his success. His 
answer was, “I resolved, when beginning to read 
law, to make every thing I acquired perfectly my 
own, and never to go to a second thing till I had | 
entirely accomplished the first. Many of my | 
competitors read as much in a day as I read in a 
week; but at the end of twelve months, my 
knowledge was as fresh as on the day it was ac- | 
quired, while theirs had glided away from their | 
recollection.” —Late paper. 


For Friends’ Review. 


PURITY. 


Where dwelleth purity ? 
Doth it repose on the unsullied whiteness 
Of the Lily’s cup, upreared a meek 
Recipient of the dew of Heaven : 
The glist’ning surface of the driven snow, 
Smiles *neath the moon’s pale beams, dreaming, per- 
chance, 
Of the calm azure home from which it fell : 
Old ocean’s flood, stirred by the fresh’ning breeze, 
Bears on its dancing waves the curling foam, 
Sparkling with whiteness. Than these is aught more 
ure? 
And whens is purity, if not within 
The fleecy folds of the light cloud that floats 
At eve through the blue vaults of Nature’s dome; 
The lily’s petal, and the wreath of snow, 
The wave of ocean, and the summer cloud 
Indeed are pure, but there’s a purity 
That will outlive them all. 
Within the human heart, cleansed by the power 
Of Redeeming Grace from sin, there dwelleth 
Purity, that may rejoice forever 
In the presence of the Great Supreme; 
For, from the lips that could not err, the promise 
Hath gone forth, the pure in heart are blest. 


New York, Ath mo. 18th, 1849. E. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropre.—The steamship Europa arrived at Bos- 
ton on the night of the 6th, with news to the 26th 
ult. On the 19th an attempt was made to assassi- 
nate the Queen, or at least, a pistol was discharged 
at her, as she was riding in an open vehicle, though 
it is doubted by some whether the weapon was 
loaded with ball. Notoriety was supposed to have 
been the object of the assailant, who was an Irish 
labourer or mechanic. The Rate in Aid bill has 
finally passed third reading in the House of Lords,’ 
by a vote of 37 to 29. From India the account is 
that the Sikh war is ended, and the Punjaub has 
been annexed to the British possessions. 


In France, further election returns show that the 
Socialist party have been more successful than had 
been supposed. One account says, the returns as 
far as received, indicate the election of 511 
‘¢ moderates or friends of order,” and 211 Socialists. 
The former, however, are divided into several 
parties. New elections will take place in several 
departments, in consequence of one individual 
being, in some iastances, returned for more than one 
department. A number of the leading men in the 
early revolutionary government have not been 





elected—Lamartine, Marrast and Dupont amonoe 
the number. Lamartine was returned to the firs 
Assembly from eleven departments. 


Nothing of much importance has transpired a 
Rome. The a was strongly fortified, and the 
people apparently determined on resisting to the 
utmost. It isreported that Bologna surrendered to 
the Austrians on the 16th. Leghorn was taken by 
an Austrian and Modenese force, on the 11th. 
that the Tuscan Republic appears completely sy). 
verted for the present. Palermo is again reported 
to have submitted to the Neapolitan army. The 
insurrection in Rhenish Prussia seems to be syb. 
dued. The people of Elberfeldt ceased their resis. 
tance to the Government, upon representations that 
the King was expected to accept the Frankfort con. 
stitution, as it was in its first reading. The Baden 
insurrection appears to be gathering strength, 
Almost the entire army has gone over to the insur- 
gents, and many volunteers had arrived from other 
states. A formidable insurrection also exists jp 
Rhenish Bavaria. 


The Emperor of Russia has acknowledged the 
French Republic. He has also issued a manifesto, 
avowing the intervention in Hungary. This inter- 
vention, however, seems by the latest accounts to 
be so far unsuccessful. The Russian armies were 
met by the Hungarians at the different passes 
through which they intended to cross the Carpa- 
thian mountains; and at two points, the Rothen- 
thurm pass, on the Turkish aider of Transylvania, 
and near Dukla, on the northern frontier of Hungary, 
the former are reported to have been defeated. 
Ofen, opposite Pesth, has also been taken by the 
Hungarians. 


CuoLera.—This disease continues to prevail to a 
greater or less extent, over a large portion of the 
Union, but in none of the Eastern cities has it yet 
assumed a formidable aspect, though there have 
been a few cases in nearly all of them. In New 
York, the number of cases from the Ist to the 10th 
inst. inclusive, is stated at 288, with 110 deaths. 
On the 9th, forty cases and nineteen deaths were 
reported for the previous 24 hours; on the 11th, 
twenty-four cases and twelve deaths. In several 

laces in the South-West the disease is very vio- 
ent. General Worth died of the epidemic on the 
7th ult. at San Antonio, Texas ; and General Gaines 
on the 6th inst. at New Orleans. Our own city is 
more healthy than during the corresponding period 
last year. ‘The interments, from all causes, from 
the 2d to the 9th inst., were 130; last year, 165. 
Deaths from cholera asphyxia, three ; cholera mor- 
bus, one ; diarrhea, two; while from consumption 
of the lungs there were fourteen. 


New Or.eans.—At the latest accounts two large 
crevasses were running unchecked, all exertions to 
stop them having failed. One of the papers gives 
the number of squares under water at 160 ; number 
of houses flooded, 1600; number of persons dwel- 
ling in them, 8,000. In the inundated streets, tra- 
velling is principally performed in boats. Venom- 
ous snakes are said to be frequently seen in the 
water. 


Catrrornta Gotp.—The U. 8. storeship Lexing- 
ton arrived at New York on the 10th from San 
Francisco, with 1218 pounds of gold, equal in value 
to about quarter of a million of dollars. She also 
left 458 pounds at Valparaiso. 
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NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. | appointed to take the subject into their solid con- 
| sideration, and if way should open, they were re- 
quested to prepare and produce to a future sitting, 
| essays of epistles to those meetings. 
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By several letters we have received information 
respecting the opening of that meeting, and the 
proceedings during one day and part of another; |" ~ : 
which, though of a very limited character, we lay Subsequently the clerk informed the meeting 
before our readers in an Extra. The Meeting of | that he had received a communication from Wil- 
Ministers and Elders convened on Seventh-day, | liam Evans, addressed to him individually, re- 
the 9th inst., at which a number of Friends from questing him to lay an accompanying document, 
other Yearly Meetings were present. That from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, before the meet- 
meeting is stated to have been a humbling and | ng for which he acted as clerk. He also stated, 
baptizing season. in answer to an enquiry from a Friend, that the 

The Yearly Meeting commenced on Second- | document was not addressed to the Yearly Meet- 
day, the 11th inst., at 9 o’clock, A. M., when | img 1 the usual manner. The document in 
certificates or minutes for Ministers from other | question was on the table, subject to the direction 
Yearly Meetings then in attendance were pro-| of the Meeting. A proposal was then made, that 
duced, viz., for Benjamin Seebohm and Robert | inasmuch as this paper was not addressed in the 
Lindsey, from England; George Carter, Eleazer | usual manner to the Yearly Meeting, it should be 
Beales, Enos Pray and Cornelius Douglass, from | referred for examination to a committee verbally 
Indiana; Zebulon Weaver, Nathaniel Sands, | appointed for that purpose. But after a time of 
John Thorn and Abigail Cornell, from New York, | deliberate consideration the meeting united in 
several of whom were very acceptably engaged in referring it, without a minute, to the committee, 
religious service. | which was previously appointed on the subject of 

Besides the general printed epistle from Lon- | the correspondence with Philadelphia and Ohio 
don, epistles were received from London, Dublin, Yearly Meetings. 

New York, Baltimore, North Carolina and Indi-| On Third day morning, the meeting was en- 
ana, Which being read, a committee was separated | gaged in considering the state of society as repre- 
to prepare essays in return to these acceptable | sented in the reports from the Quarterly Meet- 
communications. ings, in which they proceeded as far as the third 

In the afternoon, the circumstance of no epis- | query inclusive. During the reading and con- 
tle having been received from the Yearly Meet- | sideration of these documents much tender coun- 
ings of Philadelphia and Ohio was brought, in a|sel and advice were offered by several Friends 
feeling manner, before the view of the Meeting. | who were present from other Yearly Metings, as 
After a time of deliberation, in which, we are in- | well as by their own members; and the meeting 
formed, that much brotherly regard for those | thus far had been conducted in a comfortable and 
meetings was manifested, a large committee was |harmonious manner. 





